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There was nothing indeed in the statutes of the
constitution which forbade members of the Assembly
from meeting in private, electing a chairman, and
discussing matters of national interest: and it was
probable that some such action would be taken sooner
or later by various groups. In other countries, and
in similar circumstances, a Prime Minister at this
juncture would have appealed to the patriotism of
his fellow countrymen, urging them to spare the
executive the embarrassment of unhelpful obstruction
and criticism. But apart from the fact that the
surrender by the Council of Ministers of national
interests in favour of Great Britain was secretly
disavowed by Egyptians, any appeal of that type
would fail to command the sympathy of the Assembly
for another reason. Nothing that the Prime Minister
could say or do at this point would remove the sus-
picion and jealousy with which the members of the
Chamber regarded his arbitrary seizure of all executive
powers. It was necessary, therefore, in his own self-
defence that Rushdi Pasha should improvise legislation
to give the executive the right to proclaim as unlawful
any meeting of the public. A law l thereupon was
hurriedly drafted, which declared the assembly of
five or more persons, unless previously authorized, to
be a penal offence. But the fact that the Minister
of Justice thought it desirable to publish simul-
taneously a lengthy Note, which sought to demon-
strate that the new law followed the spirit of the
Penal Code, suggested some uncertainty whether
Egyptians would accept peacefully this limitation of
their liberty. But no protest was made, and its
absence freed responsible Englishmen from any anxiety
of the reception which Egypt would accord to
measures imposed under martial law. If Egyptians
could be convinced by such specious reasoning as that
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